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Color  Scale 
R.  W.  Crowther 


Color  Analysis 
H.  R.  Marvel 


Museum  Research 
A.   CUCCHI 

Beginners'  Class: 


Study  in  Color  Relations 
Wee  Tom 

Theories  of  Color  and  Design 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

THE  CORPORATION:— The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  an  institution  the  origin  of  which 
was  due  to  the  increased  interest  in  art  and  art  education 
awakened  by  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  was  incorporated 
on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  1876,  for  the  purpose, 
as  stated  in  the  charter,  of  establishing  "for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  a  Museum  of  Art 
in  all  its  branches  and  technical  applications,  and  with  a  special 
view  to  the  development  of  the  Art  Industries  of  the  State, 
to  provide  instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  De- 
signing, etc.,  through  practical  schools,  special  libraries, 
lectures  and  otherwise." 

The  Trustees  desire  the  active  co-operation  of  all  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  the  educational  work  carried  on  in  the 
Museum  and  the  School.  Those  who  are  interested  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  the  Secretary.     (See  page  55). 

THE  MUSEUM:— The  collections  of  the  Museum  fill,  to  over- 
flowing. Memorial  Hall,  in  Fairmount  Park.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  the  founders  to  make  the  collections  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  as  largely  as  possible  illustrative  of  the 
relation  of  art  to  the  industries.  The  collections  have  grown 
by  purchases  and  gifts,  until  they  contain  more  than  forty 
thousand  objects. 

THE  SCHOOL: — The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  give  workers  a 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  and 
the  practical  application  of  these  to  every  branch  of  artistic 
production. 

The  School  was  opened  during  the  winter  of  1877-78.  After 
four  removes  it  came  into  the  possession,  in  1893,  of  the 
present  building,  which  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  facing  its  principal  thoroughfare.  The  number 
of  students  in  1922-1923  was  1739. 
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CALENDAR 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1923-1924 

THE  DAY  CLASSES  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  19th,  1923,  and  close 
on  Saturday,  May  31st,  1924. 

Registration  days:  September  12th  to  19th,  9-4;  Saturday,  9-12. 

THE  SATURDAY  CLASSES  begin  on  Saturday,  September  29th,  and  close 
on  Saturday,  March  22nd. 

Registration:  From  Monday,  September  24th,  on. 

THE  EVENING  CLASSES  begin  on  Monday,  October  1st,    and   close  on 
Friday,  March  21st. 

Registration  evenings:  September  24th,  26th  and  28th,  7-9  P.  M. 

SUMMER  SESSION:  June  3()th  through  August  2nd,  1924. 

HOLIDAYS 

COLUMBUS     DAY:  Friday,  October  12th. 

THANKSGIVING  RECESS:  November  29th  and  30th,  December  1st. 

CHRISTMAS  RECESS:  Wednesday,  December  19th,  1923,  through  Tues- 
day, January  1st,  1924. 

WASHINGTON'S     BIRTHDAY:  Friday,     February     22nd. 

SPRING  RECESS:  Monday,  March  24th,  through  Saturday,  March  29th. 

GOOD    FRIDAY:  April     18th. 

MEMORIAL     DAY:  Friday,     May     30th. 


COMMENCEMENT  DAY:  June  5th,  1924. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION:  Evening  of  June  5th;  from  June  6th  through  June 
14th,  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
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STAFF 


Huger  Elliott 
Principal  of  the  School 


Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 
Acting  Director  of  the  Museum 


Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal  Emeritus 
E.  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile  Department 

Thomas  H.  Willson,  Registrar 

Eugenie  M.  Fryer,  Librarian 


INSTRUCTORS  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ART 


Albert  Jean  Adolph 

Cast  Draiving 
Otilie  P.  Bachman 

Costume  Design 
Isabella  B.  Bailey 

Nature  Study 
J.  Frank  Copeland 

Interior  Decoration 
Edmund  deForest  Curtis 

Pottery 
T.  P.  Farrady 

Interior  Decoration 
Helen  A.  Fox 

Design 
Douglass  Gilchrist 

Metal  Work  and  Jeicelrv 
Mabel  B.  Hall 

Drawing 
Edmondson  Hussey 

Teachers'  Training  Course 
John  Craig  Janney 

Drawing 
Joseph  Konetsky 

Wrought  Iron 
Edwin  H.  Krimmel 

Architectural  Draiving 
Elmer  S.  Lukens 

Wood-work 
Ralph  McLellan 

Drawing  from  Life 


Eugene  McNerney,  Jr. 

Drawing 
Ellen  F.  Meehan 

Design  and  Color 
Louis  Milione 

Modeling 
Thornton  Oakley 

Illustration 
Ralph  E.  Ohmer 

Design 
Wm.  Henry  Parker,  Jr. 

Shades  and  Shadows,  Per- 
spective 
Austin  Purves 

Drawing 
Virginia  L.  Ralston 

Costume 
H.  Edwin  Reiger 

Drawing 
Emily  E.  Richardson 

Drawing 
John  Ray  Sinnock 

Anatomy,  Rendering 
Poster-ivork 
Mary  B.  Sweeney 

Drawing,  Lettering,  Per- 
spective 
Edward  Warwick 

Furniture  and  Wood-carving; 

History  of  Costume 
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AIMS  AND  IDEALS 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the  theories  which  underlie 
artistic  production  and  the  practical  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  works  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  "Indus- 
trial"; also  to  train  teachers  to  carry  a  knowledge  of  these 
matters  into  other  schools. 

The  term  "Industrial  Art"  is  used  to  designate  the  multi- 
tudinous objects  which  serve  our  daily  needs,  but  which  have 
been  raised  into  the  realm  of  the  arts  by  the  creative  power  of  the 
designer.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  objects  be  of 
the  highest  artistic  value,  for  they  play  so  large  a  part  in  our  daily 
lives  that  to  have  them  commonplace  or  ugly  means  a  general 
lowering  of  our  standards  of  taste.  Their  influence  makes  itself 
felt  hour  by  hour:  in  our  clothing,  our  furniture,  our  china  and 
glass  and  silverware,  in  our  books  and  magazines.  It  might  be 
fairly  claimed  that  upon  a  widespread  distribution  of  beautiful 
objects  of  daily  use  depends  the  future  artistic  standing  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  training  of  the  students  in  a  School  of  Industrial  Art 
three  things  are  necessary:  technique,  theory  and  taste — and  of 
these  three,  taste  is  the  greatest.  For  a  designer  may  be  a  skilled 
technician:  he  may  know  the  theories  which  should  guide  him, 
but  if  he  have  not  taste  his  skill  and  his  knowledge  count  for  little. 

Yet  to  train  the  taste  is  no  easy  matter.  Difficult  questions 
immediately  arise:  "What  is  taste  ?  "  "Whose  taste — yours  or 
mine  or  another's."     "Personal  taste  or  collective  taste." 

Such  training  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  be  personal,  yet 
scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  that  the  student  be  left  free  to 
form  his  own  taste.  The  teacher  must  give,  in  so  far  as  he  can, 
the  reasons  which  govern  him  in  his  choice,  but  should  not  impose 
his  conclusions:  it  should  be  "This  is  how  it  seems  to  me" — not 
"Thus  it  must  seem  to  you."  Searching  analysis  of  line  and  form 
and  color;  continual  comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new — of  the 
generally  accepted  and  the  scarcely  tolerated — of  the  obvious  and 
the  obscure  ;  in  such  a  manner  only — mere  gropings  among 
things  quite  indefinable — may  training  in  taste  be  given ;    a  train- 
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ing  in  the  highest  degree  important  and  yet  in  equal  degree 
difficult  to  give. 

The  teaching  of  theory  is  a  simpler  matter — the  "why"  can 
be  based  on  clear  reasoning.  A  knowledge  of  materials  and  their 
limitations;  the  relation  of  material  to  form  and  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  interdependent  structure  and  ornament: 
these  can  more  easily  be  taught. 

Paralleling  the  training  in  theory  is  the  closely  related  techni- 
cal training — the  "how"  in  the  trilogy  of  taste,  theory  and  tech- 
nique. This  is  the  simplest,  the  most  obvious  branch  of  the  work, 
and,  because  it  is  easy  to  grasp,  often  too  greatly  emphasized. 
The  student  enjoys  the  acquiring  of  technical  skill;  the  public 
bestows  upon  it  its  warmest  appreciation.  The  duty  of  the 
School  is  to  see  that  while  the  training  in  technique  is  thorough 
in  every  way,  the  more  important  training  in  understanding  and 
appreciation  is  made  the  predominant  interest. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Regular  Day  Classes. 

No  pupil  under  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  any 
of  the  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saturday  morning  Junior 
Class  (see  below).  There  are  no  entrance  requirements;  but  at 
least  a  full  High  School  education  is  regarded  as  important. 

Students  Desiring  Advanced  Standing. 
Those  who  have  not  had  what  is  considered  a  full 

EQUIVALENT  OF  THE   FiRST  YeAR's  WORK  MUST  ENTER    THE    BE- 
GINNERS' Class.    {See  page  23.) 

Advanced  Standing. 

Those  desiring  advanced  standing  must  submit  to  the  Prin- 
cipal examples  of  their  work.  These  examples  should  be  as 
numerous  as  possible,  covering  every  phase  of  school  and  home 
work. 

Instruction  is  individual  and  promotion  is  not  governed  so 
much  by  time  as  by  accomplishment. 
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Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  any  one  class  moie  than 
two  years  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Faculty.  On 
recommendation  of  any  instructor,  those  whose  work  does  not 
mdicate  satisfactory  progress  may  be  dropped  by  the  Faculty  at 
any  time. 

Special  Students 

As  this  is  a  professional  school  and  as  the  classes  are  large, 
the  instructors  cannot  devote  time  to  the  training  of  special 
students.  Such  students  are  accepted  only  in  certain  classes 
under  definite  restrictions. 

Saturday  Classes 
These  comprise  two  sections:     one  for  Teachers,  the  other 
for  Juniors.    There  are  no  restrictions  concerning  entrance.    The 
Junior  Class  is  for  those  of  any  age:     particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  needs  of  High  School  pupils. 

Evening  Classes 
Any  student  over  sixteen  years  of  age  may  enter  the  E\-ening 
Classes.    Those  who  have  not  had  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the 
drawing  demanded  in  the  Evening  Beginners'   Drawing  Class 
must,  save  for  certain  courses,  enter  that  class. 
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APPLICATION     FOR     ADMISSION 

Those  who  wish  to  join  the  School  should,  before  September 
12th,  make  applicalion  in  writing;  after  that  date  application 
may  be  made  in  person  at  the  School  between  the  hours  of  9  and 
4;  on  Saturday,  9  to  12. 

Since  the  Beginners'  Class  is  strictly  limited  to  175  students, 
early  application  upon  the  proper  Application  Blanks  is  advisable. 

Those  who  are  already  pupils  of  the  School  and  who  intend 
to  return  in  the  autumn  are  requested  to  give  notice  of  their 
intention  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Record  cards  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  must  be  presented  when  registering  and  must  also 
be  shown  to  instructors  at  the  first  sessions  of  the  various  classes. 
For  Evening,  Saturday  and  Summer  Classes,  see  pages  35,  37,  39. 

FEES 

Fees  are  payable  in  advance  and  no  deduction  is  made  for 
absence. 
DAY    CLASSES: -Matriculation  fee $5.00 

Not  an  annual  fee:  paid  only  when  entering. 
Fee  for  the  year $125  .  00 

NOTE:  The  fee  has  not  been  increased  for  those  who  were 
regular  students  in  the  day  classes  for  the  full  School  year  of  1922-23: 
for  these  the  fee  will  remain  $100.00  for  the  year. 

Upon  application,  permission  is  granted  to  pay  the  fee  in  two 
installments:  the  second  half  on  February  1st. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Fee  for  one  day  (or  two  half  days)  a  week,  for 
the  year $25 .  00 

No  matriculation  fee  demanded. 

There  is  no  other  special  fee. 
EVENING    CLASSES:— Three  evenings    a  week    for 

six  months $25  .  00 

SATURDAY    CLASSES:— Saturdays    (9    to    12)    for 

six  months $10 .  00 

SUMMER  COURSE:— Term  of  five  weeks $35.00 

LOCKER  FEES:— A  deposit  of  $2.00  is  required  to  obtain  a 
locker  and  key.  LTpon  the  return  of  the  key,  a  sum  ranging  from 
fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  is  refunded,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
locker  used.  A  charge  of  fifty  cents  is  made  for  extra  keys.  The 
School  assumes  no  responsibility  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  property 
of  students. 

Checques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

For  Scholarships,  see  page  45. 
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HOURS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

HOURS 

The  hours  for  classes  are  from  9  to  12  and  from  1  to  4;  Sat- 
urday, 9  to  12;    evenings,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  class  rooms  after 
4.15  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  12.15  on  Saturday;  nor  to 
remain  in  the  building  after  4.30,  and  on  Saturday,  12.30.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  made  by  the  Principal  on  special  occasions 
and  for  after-hour  work  upon  written  application  to  the  Principal 
from  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  class  (or  individual)  desiring 
it. 

ATTENDANCE 

As  this  is  a  professional  school  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  students  will  attend  regularly.  Absences  are,  however,  noted 
by  the  instructors.  If  the  absences  become  at  all  numerous,  with- 
out adequate  excuse  being  given,  the  absentees  are  dropped  from 
the  classes. 

Promptness  is  demanded. 

Students  will  not  be  called  to  the  telephone  save  in  cases  of 
extreme  emergency.  Messages  for  students  are  placed  in  the 
Students'  Letter  File  at  12  and  4  o'clock,  where  they  may  find 
them  as  they  leave  the  class  rooms. 

Students  may  not  see  visitors  in  the  School  save  between  12 
and  1  o  clock  and  after  4  o'clock. 

DIPLOMAS 

Diplomas  are  given,  upon  application,  to  those  students  who 
have  fulfilled  the  requirements  set  by  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion. 

Within  certain  restrictions  imposed  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  credits  given  in  this  School  count  toward  a 
University  Degree. 
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SUPPLY  STORE— LUNCH  ROOM— REST  ROOM 

A  Supply  Store  is  maintained  by  the  School,  where  students 
may  purchase  all  materials  needed. 

A  Lunch  Room  is  also  maintained  in  the  building,  simple 
luncheons  being  obtainable  at  reasonable  rates. 

A  Womens'  Rest  Room  is  available  during  the  noon  hour 
and  at  other  times  upon  application  to  any  of  the  women 
instructors. 

BOARDING  PLACES 

A  list  of  boarding  places,  headed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  may  be  consulted  in  the  Office  of  the  School. 

The  Students'  League  House,  2310  DeLancey  Street,  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  a  limited  number  of  young  women. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Ellen  Harshburger. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

BEGINNERS'  CLASS 

In  this  class  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  grounding,  pre- 
paring him  for  the  specialization  of  the  later  years.  ALL  WORK 
IS  OBLIGATORY. 

1.  Drawing  from  the  cast,  in  charcoal.  This  is  varied  by 
the  introduction  of  time  sketching,  memory  drawing,  drawing 
from  the  costumed  model,  and,  in  the  spring,  of  out-door  sketch- 
ing. The  aim  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  proportion,  correct 
definition  of  light  and  shade  and  facility  in  handling  the  medium. 

2.  The  Theory  of  Design:— The  basic  principles  which  un- 
derlie all  artistic  expression.  Analyses  are  made  of  natural  and 
man-made  forms  and  the  principles  there  found  are  used  in  the 
development  of  the  student's  constructive  designing.  Research 
work  in  the  various  Museums  of  the  city  plays  an  important  part 
in  this  and  the  following  subject. 

3.  The  Theory  of  Color: — The  student  is  trained  to  be  as 
exact  in  dealing  with  color  relations  and  color  harmonies,  as  is 
the  performer  on  a  violin  in  dealing  with  ^ound  intervals.  After 
exhaustive  study  of  color-scales  and  harmonies,  the  objects  in 
the  Museum  are  analyzed,  that  the  student  may  be  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  works  of  art  and  learn  how  and  why  other 
designers  achieved  beautiful  results. 

4.  Modeling: — This  course  gives  the  student  an  apprecia- 
tion of  form,  which  is  rarely  found  in  those  who  only  draw.  By 
working  in  the  round  he  acquires  a  sense  of  the  third  dimension, 
which  is  essential  for  the  thoroughly  equipped  artist. 

5.  (a)  Lettering: — A  half-year  course,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  fine  lettering  are  given. 

5.  (b)  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Perspective : — A  half-year 
course  giving  a  brief  training  in  these  subjects,  the  work  being 
further  developed  in  the  Second  Year  in  certain  of  the  courses. 

6.  A  course  of  lectures  on  "Artistic  Expression"  (see  page 
41),  furnishing  the  student  with  a  background  for  his  general 
cultural  development. 
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Class  in  Design 
Design  for  Printed  Fabric:   Elizabeth  M.  Adams 
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Work  of  Class  in  Pottery 
Frances  M.  Finnegan  Helen  Marchant 
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The  students  of  this  class  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  the 
School  on  Saturdays. 

NOTE:  The 'number  of  students  in  this  class  is  strictly  limited 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  No  one  may  enter  it  after  Novem- 
ber 1,  1923. 

ADVANCED  WORK 

NOTE:  Former  students  are  asked  to  bring  with  them  their 
record  cards  of  the  previous  session. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Although  specialization  begins  in  the  Second  Year,  much  of 
the  work  is  obligatory  for  all,  irrespective  of  the  course  chosen. 
Among  these  studies  are  the  following. 

Cast  Drawing  until  the  student  is  advanced  to  the  Life  Class, 
and  at  least  a  half-year  in  that  class;  Anatomy;  Nature  Study 
and  a  survey  of  the  Evolution  of  Ornamental  Motives. 

This  latter  is  presented  by  means  of  a  series  of  lectures(see 
page  42),  paralled  by  Museum  and  Library  research.  By  means 
of  this  course  the  student  acquires  a  "vocabulary"  and  a  reasoned 
line  of  procedure  concerning  its  use,  supplementing  his  theoretical 
studies  of  color  and  design  of  the  first  year.  The  class  in  Nature 
Study  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  of  exploring,  under 
guidance,  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  decorative  forms  to  be 
found  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  work  in  the 
latter  culminates  in  the  Life  Class  and  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy. 

With  these  studies  the  pupil  takes,  in  the  second  year,  spe- 
cial work  pertaining  to  his  chosen  course:  specialization  becom- 
ing more  pronounced  as  practical  is  substituted  for  theoretical 
study.  Visits  are  made  to  shops  and  manufactories,  that  the 
student  may  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  world  where 
later  he  will  play  his  part:  during  the  year  specialists  in  various 
lines  of  work  give  informal  talks  to  the  students. 

Beginning  with  the  second  year,  Saturday  morning  sessions 
are  added  to  the  student's  regular  hours. 

Second  year  students  must  register  in  one  of  the  following 
courses : 
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SECOND,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  COURSES. 
tCOURSE  IN  DESIGN 

This  course  equips  the  student  for  professional  work  of  all 
kinds  where  hard-wrought  or  printed  design  is  used — such  as 
printed  textiles  and  linoleums,  batik,  block-prints,  designs  for 
cards,  boxes,  wall-paper,  metal  work  and  jewelry,  tiles  and  mo- 
saics, stencils,  embroideries,  painted  trays  and  furniture,  etc., 
etc.  The  work  of  this  course  is  closely  associated  with  that  given 
in  the  other  courses.  Museum  research  work  is  required.  The 
theoretical  work  of  the  Beginners'  Class  is  amplified  in  the  Second 
Year,  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  influence  of  materials  and 
processes  of  manufacture  as  affecting  the  character  of  design. 
The  limitations  and  the  possibilities  of  the  machine  are  studied, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  city  being  most  helpful  in  permitting 
visits  to  be  made  to  their  plants. 

As  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  student  increase  the  pro- 
blems become  more  complex,  and  those  specializi^gfin  one  or 
another  line  of  work  familiarize  themselves  with  the  details  of 
that  particular  branch  of  design.  The  practicability  of  the  design 
and  the  professional  quality  of  th#frendering  are  ever  more  care- 
fully considered  as  the  student  advances. 

tCOURSE  IN  MODELING 

Students  graduating  from  this  course  are  fitted  to  enter  any 
professional  field  where  a  knowledge  of  modeling  is  required. 

Having  gained,  in  the  Beginners'  Class,  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  use  of  clay  and  a  true  conception  of  form  in  its  three 
dimensions  by  working  from  casts,  in  the  Second  Year  the  ability 
to  work  from  the  flat  is  developed  by  modeling  from  photographs 
of  examples  of  the  best  decorative  work  of  the  old  masters.  The 
student  is  taught  to  memorize  forms  and  becomes  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  different  historic  types. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  student  works  from  blue-prints,  that: 
he  may  become  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  preparing  models 
to  be  executed  upon  actual  buildings.  He  learns  how  to  read 
working  drawings  and  to  develop  ornament  from  the  architect's 
sketches.  In  this  and  the  next  year  he  is  made  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  shop-work:  casting,  enlarging,  etc.  Special  attention 
in  the  Fourth  Year  is  paid  to  modeling  from  the  nude  figure,  to 
the  study  of  drapery  and  its  relation  to  the  figure,  and  to  the  pre- 
paration of  compositions  for  decorative  use. 

Note:  Special  students  who  can  meet  the  requirements  set 
by  the  instructor  in  charge  may  take  this  course  without  the 
correlated  studies  demanded  of  regular  students. 

tSee  Qeneral  Requirement,  Page  25. 
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COURSE  IN    INTERIOR  DECORATION 

The  specialized  work  of  this  course  begins  in  the  Second 
Year  with  a  series  of  lectures  see  page  43),  by  means  of  which  the 
student  becomes  familiar  with  the  architectural  forms  which  he 
must  later  use.  In  these  the  principles  of  design  are  set  before  him, 
supplemented  by  library  and  Museurh  research.  The  problems 
given  in  the  classroom  include  designs  for  simple  interiors  in  plan 
and  elevation — among  these  are  the  "Architectural  Elements" 
problems  issued  by  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  New  York,  ad- 
vanced perspective  and  a  survey  of  the  history  of  furniture. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  problems  become  more  involved.  The 
"First  Class  Projects"  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  are  submitted 
in  competition  in  New  York  (mentions  and  medals  being  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  students)  and  advanced  problems  in  eleva- 
tion and  perspective,  given.  In  these  the  questions  of  color 
schemes,  furniture  and  hangings,  are  gone  into  in  detail.  The 
study  of  Period  Furniture  becomes  more  specialized :  water  color 
rendering  is  developed. 

Practical  problems  occupy  the  students  in  the  Fourth  Year: 
the  study  of  fabrics,  of  furniture,  of  working  conditions  in  general 
^these  prepare  him  to  step  directly  into  professional  work. 

t  COURSE  IN  WOODWORKING  AND  FURNITURE 

The  students  of  the  course  in  Interior  Decoration  take  much 
of  this  work;  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  designing  of 
furniture  a  more  intensive  course  is  offered.  A  series  of  lectures 
(see  page  43)  gives  the  student  a  general  survey  of  the  historic 
periods,  with  the  social  background — the  effect  of  environment, 
of  costume,  upon  the  designing  of  furniture.  This  is  supplement- 
ed by  research  work  in  the  libraries  and  Museums.  The  terms 
used  in  describing  chairs,  table,  cabinets,  etc.,  are  given,  with 
the  characteristics  of  each :  questions  of  structure,  of  moulding 
and  carving,  of  materials  and  fabrics  are  discussed.  Simple 
exercises  in  joinery  and  turning  are  given  and  a  small  peice  of 
furniture  is  made. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  historic  styles  are  studied  more  in 
detail.  Problems  are  worked  out  in  pencil  and  water-color: 
measured  drawings  are  made  of  representative  pieces  in  the 
Museum.  Stores  and  factories  are  visited,  and,  by  special  invi- 
tation, visits  are  paid  to  the  homes  of  people  in  and  about  Phila- 

tSee  Qeneral  Requirement,  Page  25. 
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delphia  that  the  student  may  see  what  is  being  done  in  matters 
of  decoration  by  persons  of  taste. 

Wood-carving  is  taken  up — the  student  learning  the  use  of 
carving-tools  and  their  relation  to  certain  forms  of  ornament. 
The  suitability  of  particular  designs  to  special  woods  is  studied 
that  the  student,  when  working  on  paper,  may  adapt  design  to 
material. 

In  the  Fourth  Year  the  student  designs  typical  pieces  of 
furniture,  makes  full-size  drawings  and  details  of  some  of  these 
and,  in  certain  cases,  executes  the  designs.  He  leaves  the  class 
equipped  for  professional  work. 

t COURSE  IN  METAL-WORK,  JEWELRY 
AND  WROUGHT  IRON 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  Design  as  adapted  to  jewelry 
or  metal  work  the  student  is  given  graded  exercises,  through 
which  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  malleability  of  metals  and 
by  executing  small  objects  in  brass  and  copper  learns  the  various 
processes  of  rolling,  drawing,  piercing,  etching,  soldering  and 
finishing.  The  control  of  design  by  the  method  of  manufacture 
is  constantly  kept  in  view. 

In  the  Third  Year  more  complicated  forms  are  studied.  Work 
in  silver  and  gold  is  introduced  and  the  problem  of  stonesetting 
is  taken  up. 

Conditions  as  they  must  be  met  in  professional  shops  are 
studied  in  the  Fourth  Year.  Casting  and  enameling  are  added 
to  the  other  problems. 

NOTE: — As  it  is  not  possible,  at  present,  to  have  instruction 
in  Wrought  Iron  given  in  the  day  classes,  students  of  any  course 
may,  without  extra  fee,  take  this  work  in  the  evenings. 

COURSE  IN  COSTUME  DESIGN 

The  training  of  taste  is  the  first  essential  in  the  work  of  this 
course:  taste  is  as  important  as  the  technical  skill  which  enables 
the  student  to  express  his  ideas. 

The  student,  having  acquired  a  general  foundation  in  the 
Beginners'  Class,  is,  in  the  Second  Year,  placed  in  immediate 
touch  with  the  actualities  of  the  making  of  modern  costume:  the 
subject  of  "Clothes"  is  the  foundaVtion  of  study.  The  principles 
of  design  and  technique  are  taught  as  a  means  by  which  to  express 
ideas:  "Anatomy  in  muslin"  and  "sketching  with  scissors"  gives 
the  student,  in  graded. exercises,  a  realization  of  the  problems 
which  he  must  be  able  to  solve  in  a  practical  way. 

'jSee  Qeneral  Requirement,  Page  25. 
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The  meaning  of  line  in  clothes:  the  all-important  question 
of  proportion,  qolor,  light  and  shade  in  material — these  are  some 
of  the  fundamentals  placed  before  the  student. 

In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  the  instruction,  while  keep- 
ing in  view  the  important  matters  touched  on  in  the  former  year, 
is  broadened  by  the  study  of  the  Evolution  of  Costume,  of  passing 
fashions  and  of  fabrics.  Drawing  from  life  and  from  the  costum- 
ed model  gives  the  student  the  techirical  ease  necessary  to  the 
presentation  on  paper  of  his  ideas.  The  problems  of  creating 
designs  which  are  to  be  sold  and  reproduced,  of  figuring  cost  of 
production,  of  modern  business  methods — these  subjects  are 
taken  up  in  detail  that  the  student,  upon  leaving  the  School,  may 
be  fitted  to  cope  with  the  conditions  which  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  meet  in  the  great  field  of  costume  design. 

Costume  Designing  is  distinctly  an  art,  and  at  the  outset 
theremust  be  talent  for  good  line  in  garments  combined  with 
practical  application  of  fashions  and  the  gift  of  combining  colors. 
It  is  the  one  phase  of  the  garment  industry  that  calls  for  individ- 
ual ability  and  originality.  To  be  successful  one  must  be  quick 
to  see  the  trend  of  fashions,  clever  in  adapting  new  ideas  and 
skillful  in  combining  fabrics  of  whatever  description,  but  par- 
ticularly where  chifTons,  soft  laces  and  net,  and  soft,  fine  silks 
are  used. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  fabric  combinations  and  in  originality 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  textiles, 
and  work  at  the  Museum  in  the  study  of  Historic  Costumes  is 
urged  in  an  efTort  to  translate  the  best  in  ancient  to  modern 
costumes. 

t  COURSE  IN  ILLUSTRATION 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
equipment — both  technical  and  mental — for  entering  the  prac- 
tical field  of  illustration. 

The  technical  studies  include  drawing  from  the  cast,  from 
the  costumed  model  and  from  life;  anatomy  and  nature  study 
perspective  and  lettering;  color,  light  and  shade;  architecture 
and  furniture.  Sketch  classes  are  held  throughout  the  winter 
and  out-of-door  work  in  the  autumn  and  spring.  The  students 
are  drilled  in  the  construction  of  imaginary  heads,  whereby  they 
may  be  enabled  to  express  imaginative  character  without  refer- 
ence to  a  model.  Lectures  are  given  from  time  to  time  by  illus- 
trators eminent  in  their  special  fields  and  examples  of  distinguish- 
ed work  are  exhibited:  originals,  reproductions  from  books, 
magazines,  posters  and  advertisements  and  by  lantern  slides. 

tSee  Qeneral  Requirement,  Page  25. 
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Beginning  with  the  Second  Year  and  continuing  throughout 
the  entire  course  a  weekly  lecture  is  given,  at  which  time  each 
student  is  required  to  present  for  criticism  an  original  composi- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  class  is  to  awaken,  stimulate  and  de- 
velop the  student's  mental  ability,  his  pictorial  talent;  above  all, 
his  imaginative  powers.  No  subjects  are  assigned,  each  student 
being  free  to  choose  whatever  motive  his  individuality  suggests. 
The  compositions  are  criticized  before  the  class,  with  special 
reference  to  their  sincerity,  their  truth  and  their  practical  use. 

COURSE  IN  POSTER  AND  ADVERTISING  DESIGN 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  design  and  the  effective  graphic 
presentation  of  ideas  in  the  field  of  business  publicity. 

Specialized  work  begins  in  the  Second  Year  with  advanced 
lettering,  combining  this  with  ornamental  and  pictorial  elements. 
The  study  of  line  as  a  medium  is  an  important  part  of  the  course. 
Practice  is  required  in  making  small  sketches  of  layouts  which  are 
developed  into  finished  drawings.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  use  of  two-  and  three-color  effects  which  are  conductive  to 
simplicity,  economy  and  force. 

Lectures  are  given  by  experts  on  methods  of  reproduction 
and  the  possibilities  and  limitations  in  the  field  of  advertising. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  course  is  the  opportunity  which  the 
student  has  to  prepare  designs  for  reproduction  through  the  co- 
operation of  various  buyers  of  advertising  who  place  some  of  their 
work  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  this  class. 

Competitions  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  stu- 
dents are  required  to  submit  designs  as  part  of  their  regular 
work. 

t COURSE  IN  POTTERY 

Training  in  the  various  branches  of  Ceramic  Art  is  given 
the  student  in  this  course.  In  addition  to  the  general  studies — 
drawing,  the  evolution  of  ornamental  forms,  modeling,  etc. — the 
work  of  the  Second  Year  includes  pottery  building,  the  making  of 
tiles,  line  decoration  and  slip  painting.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  first  steps  in  glazing  are  learned. 

As  proficiency  is  acquired  the  student  takes  up  mould  mak- 
ing and  pouring  into  the  moulds,  throwing  on  the  wheel,  the  mod- 
eling of  decoration  and  advanced  problems  in  glazing.  The  study 
of  the  management  of  the  various  types  of  kilns  is  begun. 

t  See  Qeneral  Requirements,  Page  25. 
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In  the  final  year  the  student's  entire  time  is  devoted  to  pra  c 
tical  work.  He  becomes  proficient  in  all  the  branches  of  the  art 
and  upon   graduation  is  ready  to  enter  the  professional  field. 

t  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  COURSE 

The  aim  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  connection  with 
the  Art  Courses  is  to  give  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the 
History  of  Education,  Present-day  Conditions  in  Education  and 
Psychology  as  a  means  of  realizing  future  Educational  Projec- 
tions and  their  specific  relation  to  the  study  and  appreciation 
of  Art.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  Ar  and  Manual  Art 
subjects  as  a  part  of  the  general  design  of  the  School  curriculum 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  their  relation  to  the 
development  and  progression  of  child  mind  and  expression. 

The  course  begins  in  the  Second  Year.  It  includes  Theory 
of  Color  and  Design,  Nature  Stu3^y,  Drawing,  Cast  Drawing, 
Life  Drawing,  Museum  Research  and  Composition,  with  creative 
work  in  composing  for  block-printing,  lettering,  poster  study, 
wood-work,  modeling  and  wood-carving.  The  course  is  planned 
to  prepare  the  students  as  (1)  Teachers  of  Art,  Design  and  Craft 
Work,  (2)  Teachers  of  General  School  Drawing  and  Manual  Arts. 
Diplomas  in  this  course  are  granted  only  to  those  who  have  had 
a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 

In  addition  to  the  assigned  subjects  of  the  Second  Year  are  '■ 
(1)  History  of  Human  Expression,  dealing  with  the  creation  and 
development  of  such  expressions  as  Play,  Counting,  Number, 
Measure,  Drawing,  Design,  Painting,  Weaving,  Modeling,  the 
Written  and  Spoken  Word,  Music,  etc.;  (2)  Civics,  dealing  with 
problems  of  School  Life  and  Community  Activities;  (3)  Child 
Psychology,  dealing  with  the  progressions  and  traditions  of  child 
mind  and  methods  of  learning;  (4)  Observation — will  observe 
teaching  of  all  subjects  of  Education  in  city  and  suburban  schools. 

Third  Year: — In  addition  to  the  general  subjects  of  the  Third 
Year  are  (1)  History  of  Education;  (2)  Psychology;  (3)  Curricu- 
lum Building;  (4)  Observation.  Students  will  observe  teaching  of 
Art  and  Manual  Art  subjects  in  city  and  suburban  schools. 

Fourth  Year: — In  addition  to  the  general  subjects:  (1) 
Education;  (2)  Child  Psychology;  (3)  Practice  Teaching.  The 
plan  for  Practice  Teaching  gives  the  student  one  year  of  teaching 
experience,  an  opportunity  to  study  the  supervision  and  direction 


t  See  Qeneral  Requirements,  Page  25. 
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of  the  work  of  Art  and  Manual  Art  subjects.  In  this  concluding 
year  the  course  will  reveal  the  problems  of  Education  and  Psycho- 
logy, not  simply  as  analyses  and  description  of  theories  and  the 
laws  that  govern  them,  but  as  an  inquiry  into  their  relation 
through  experience,  giving  a  broader  interpretation  of  teaching 
and  learning. 
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SATURDAY  CLASSES 

September  29,  1923— March  22,  1924— Hours,  9  to  12 

Former  students  are  asked  to  bring  with  them  their  record  cards 
of  the  previous  session. 

Fee,  $10.00 

TEACHERS'  TRAINING  COURSE 

This  course  offers  definite  constructive  work  in  Education 
and  Child  Psychology. 

The  course  is  designed  for  grade  teachers,  drawing  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  school  work,  who  wish  to  develop  a  greater 
appreciation  of  Art  and  Manual  Art  subjects  and  their  relation 
to  the  child's  mind  and  his  forms  of  expression. 

(1)  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  establish  an  understanding 
of  certain  positions,  relationships,  measures  and  attainments  of 
the  following  subjects:  (1)  The  Student,  the  School,  the  Teach- 
er; (2)  The  Student  and  his  Psychological  Development;  (3) 
The  Student  and  His  Interests ;  (4)  The  "Project  Problem  Plan," 
dealing  with  ways  of  Teaching  and  Learning;  (5)  Illustrative 
and  Memory  Drawing;  (6)  Color  and  Design;  (7)  Construction 
Drawing;  (8)  Manual  Arts;  (9)  Schoolroom  Decoration  and 
Art  Appreciation;  (10)  Measuring  Attainment  in  Art  and 
Manual  Art  Expression  in  Education. 

(2)  The  work  of  the  class  will  be  arranged  to  give  practice 
in  courses  in  Lettering,  Block-Printing,  Poster  Composition  and 
other  problems  which  are  of  deiinite  concern  to  Public  School 
subjects  of  art  teaching. 

(3)  The  Theories  of  Color  and  Design. 

A  series  of  related  problems  in  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  design  as  found  in  both  natural  and  man-made  forms:  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  design.  The  work  in  color  con- 
sists of  progressive  studies  in  theory  and  practice  (following  the 
methods  developed  by  Dr.  Denman  Ross),  invaluable  both  to 
the  painter  and  to  the  designer. 

(4)  Many  of  the  classes  of  the  School  are  in  session  on  Sat- 
urday and  under  certain  conditions  those  properly  qualified  may 
enter  them. 
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WOOD-WORK 

TEACHERS'  COURSE 

The  course  is  planned  to  give  teachers  a  working  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  grammer  school  problems  in  wood-work. 
The  course  includes:  (1)  Theory  of  Manual  Expression;  (2) 
Practice,  dealing  with  working  out  specific  projects  in  wood-work; 
(3)  Reference  Material,  dealing  with  suggestions  for  research 
and  definite  literature  for  manual  expression. 

JUNIOR  SATURDAY  CLASS 

While  pupils  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  admitted  to  this 
class  it  is  open  to  any  one  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  needs  of  High  School  students. 

The  work  consists  of  sketching  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  of  drawing  from  Nature,  of 
problems  in  the  theories  of  Design  and  Color,  and  of  Illustrati\'e 
and  Memory  Drawing.  The  class  will  be  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  will  work  in  the  Museum  for  one-half  of  the 
session  and  in  the  School  for  the  other  half. 


EVENING  CLASSES 

October  1,  1923,  through  March  21,  1924.  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  7.30  to  9.30. 

Registration  evenings:  September  24th,  26th  and  28th.  7  to 
9  P.M. 

Former  students  are  asked  to  bring  with  them  their  record 
cards  of  the  previous  session. 

Fee,  $25.00 

The  evening  classes  offer  to  those  who  are  occupied  during 
the  day  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  skill  in 
their  chosen  profession  or  trade — to  take  up  a  new  line  of  endea- 
vor— to  test  their  abilities  or  merely  to  learn  for  the  pleasure 
which  knowledge  brings. 
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The  courses  offered  are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Day  School.  If  the  student  is  contemplating  taking  up  a  certain 
line  of  study  in  the  evening  the  statement  concerning  it  given  in 
the  preceding  pages  should  be  read,  as  well  as  the  brief  notice 
given  below. 

Admission  to  the  classes  is  regulated  by  the  ability  of  the 
applicant  as  judged  by  the  instructor  in  charge  and  the  Principal. 
Those  who  have  had  no  instruction  in  drawing  must,  save  in 
special  cases,  enter  the  Beginners'  Drawing  Class,  as  drawing  is 
the  basis  of  appreciation  in  every  phase  of  Industrial  Art.  Those 
who  wish  "Advanced  Standing"  must  submit  examples  of  their 
work.  Former  students  must  bring  with  them  their  record  cards 
of  the  previous  session. 

In  certain  classes  special  instruction  is  given  but  one  evening 
a  week,  the  other  two  evenings  being  spent  on  correlated  work. 
This  is  listed  on  the  Roster,  posted  in  the  School. 

The  Library  is  open  for  study  on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings. 

Training  is  given  in  the  following  branches: 

Beginners'  Drawing  Class: — Pencil  and  charcoal  drawing, 
perspective. 

Advanced  Drawing  (to  which  students  are  promoted  from 
the  preceding  class  as  soon  as  their  ability  warrants) : — Work  in 
charcoal  and  other  media,  sketching  from  the  costumed  model. 

Life  Drawing  Class  (to  which  students  are  promoted  from 
the  preceding  class). 

■f  Design  and  Color: — Graded  problems  in  the  general  theo- 
ries: application  of  these  to  specific  problems,  class  criticism  of 
problems  brought  in  from  shop  or  factory. 

Mechanical  Drawing: — Simple,  graded  problems  to  prepare 
the  student  for  advanced  work  in  the  next  two  courses. 

Architectural  Drawing  and  Design: — the  elements  of  Archi- 
tecture:— Mouldings,  colums,  arches,  etc.,  the  reading  of  plans, 
perspective,  elementary  design  and  rendering. 

t  Interior  Decoration: — Open  to  those  who  have  had  some  of 
the  work  of  the  previous  class.  Simple  problems:  the  study  of 
furniture. 

t  Students  must  have  had  the  work  of  the  Beginners'  Drawing 
Class  or  its  equivalent. 
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Furniture  Design  and  Making: — A  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Evolution  of  Furniture  (see  page  43),  furniture  design  and  ren- 
dering, wood-working  and  joinery. 

Wood-working  and  Joinery: — Wood-carving,  graded  exer- 
cises. The  wood-working  room  is  fitted  with  all  necessary  modern 
power  machinery. 

Modeling: — The  student  is  given  the  opportunity  of  fitting 
himself  for  any  kind  of  decorative  work  where  a  knowledge  of 
modeling  for  plaster  or  stone  work  is  necessary. 

Metal-work  and  Jewelry: — Graded  problems  in  rolling,  draw- 
ing, piercing,  etching,  soldering,  stone-setting,  casting  and 
enameling.  The  student  has  in  the  class  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  craft  from  the  beginning  or  to  get  that  personal  assistance 
which  the  foreman  in  the  shop  may  lack  time  to  give  him. 

Wrought  Iron: — Practical  training  in  this  most  interesting 
medium:  the  making  of  andirons,  hinges  and  knockers,  trivets, 
grilles,  etc. 

t  Lettering  and  Poster  Designing: — Open  to  those  who  are 
in  the  advanced  drawing  class.  Training  in  the  principles  of  good 
lettering,  work  in  pen,  pencil,  charcoal  and  color,  composition, 
figure  sketching,  posters  and  advertisements. 

t  Illustration: — The  basic  principles  of  the  art,  composition 
and   weekly  criticisms  of  work  submitted  by  the  students. 

Costume  Designing  and  Making: — A  practical  course  in  the 
designing  and  making  of  modern  dresses  is  given,  with  talks  on 
the  value  of  line  and  color. 


SUMMER  CLASSES 

The  summer  session  is  devoted  to  intensive  courses  for  teach- 
ers and  general  students.  The  following  are  the  courses  offered 
from  July  2  to  August  3,  1923: 

The  Theory  of  Design  and  Color,  Lettering,  Composition, 
Poster-work,  Wood -working.  Water-color  Rendering,  Wood- 
block and  Linoleum-block  Printing,  Furniture  Design  and  Mak- 
ing, Wood  Carving,  Interior  Decoration,  Cast  Drawing.  Details 
are  given  in  a  separate  leaflet. 

t  Students  must  have  had  the  work  of  the  Beginners'  Drawing 
Class  or  its  equivalent. 
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LECTURE  COURSES 

Registered  students  of  the  School  and  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration may  attend  these  lectures  without  extra  fee.  Other 
persons  are  required  to  pay  a  small  fee. 

ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION 

.4   CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  SCULP- 
TURE, PAINTING  AND  THE  MINOR  ARTS; 
THEIR  PURPOSE,  DEVELOPMENT 
AND    INTERDEPENDENCE 


Mr.  Huger  Elliott 


Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,   Charts,  Photographs  and   Color  Prints  and  by 
the  Collections  of  the  Museum. 


Introductory.    Taste,  personal  and  collective.    Use  and  beauty.     Reasoned 
and  emotional  appreciation. 

Some  Necessary  Dates 

Architecture.     The  Historic  Styles. 

Sculpture.     Ancient;  Mediaeval;  Renaissance;  Modern. 

Painting.     National  Characteristics. 

General   Considerations. 

Taste  and  Appreci.\tion.     The  Student  and  the  Arts. 
Artistic  Expression.     The  creator.    Tradition  and  environment. 
Artistic  Appreclation.     The  spectator. 

Evolution  in  the  Arts.     Their  interdependence.    The  fluctuations  of  taste. 
The  Passing  Moment.     The  break  with  tradition.    Archaeology.    The  photo- 
graph; the  machine. 
Limitations  in  the  Fine  and  the  Industrial  Arts. 
Realism    and    the    Decorative    Spirit. 
Sincerity. 

Specific  Considerations 

Architecture.     The  influence  of  civic,  religious  and  geographical  conditions. 

Public  and  Semi-Public  Structures. 

Dwellings. 

Landscape  Architecture.     Parks  and  gardens. 

Sculpture.     The  Supremacy  of  Greece. 

Scuplture.     The  Italian  Renaissance.    Other  phases,  ancient  and  modern. 

Drawing  and  Painting.     Methods  and  technique. 

Drawing  and  Painting.     Ideals,  past  and  present. 

Engraving;  on  wood;  on  metal.     Lithography.     Etching. 

The  Book.     Printing. 

Illustration.     Advertisements. 
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Textiles. 

Textiles.     Dress  and  its  relation  to  architecture. 
Jewelry:     its  relation  to  dress. 

Furniture:   (a)     the  influence  of  the  architectural  styles;  reflecting  the  social 
life  of  the  period. 

(b)  Ceramics,  glass  and  silverware. 

(c)  Tiles,  mosaic  and  leaded  glass  windows. 
Recapitul.\tiox. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  MOTIVES 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  DECORATIVE  FORMS   USED 
BY  DESIGNERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES 


Mr.  Huger  Elliott 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,   Charts  and  by  the   Collections  of  the  Museum. 


Introduction.     Ornament:     its  reason  for  being.     Why  it  must  be  studied: 

how  it  should  be  studied. 
A  brief  survey  of  general  history:    racial  characteristics.    Some  necessary  dates. 

General  Considerations. 

"Historic  Ornament"  and  Present  Day  Problems.    The  loss  of  tradition. 

The  Choice  of  Ornamental  Motives.  Reason  and  the  beauty  sense. 
The  emphasis  of  structure  by  ornament. 

The  Control  of  Ornament  by'  the  Form  of  the  Object:  by  material  and 
the  method  of  manufacture. 

Sources  of  Ornamental  Motives:     Geometric. 

Sources  of  Ornamental  Motives:     Derived  from  nature:     flora. 

Sources  of  Ornamental  Motives:     Derived  from  nature:     fauna. 

Sources  of  Ornament.al  Motives:  Symbols:  man-made  objects;  abstract 
forms. 

The  Persistence  of  Cert.\in  Motives:     the  brief  life  of  others. 

The  Unity  of  Ornamental  Forms  in  the  Product  of  any  Given  His- 
toric Period. 

The  Ornamental  Motives  of   the    Various  Periods   Considered   Chronologically, 
With  Reference  to  Social  Conditions,  Natural  Resources,  Etc. 

Early  Gropings.  Ideals  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Greek  Feeling  for  Beauty.  Reasons  for  the  enduring  quality  of  their 
work. 

The  Roman  Development  of  Greek  Forms.  The  far-reaching  results  of 
their  dominence  of  Europe. 

Christian  Ideals.     Byzantium  and  the  oriental  love  of  color. 

The  Teaching  of  Mahomet:     Moslem  Art. 

The  Ornament.\l  Motives  of  India. 

Chinese  Civilization  and  Culture.     The  Chinese  influence  in  Japan. 

The  Romanesque  Style.  The  new  forces  in  European  culture:  the  reshap- 
ing of  Roman  decorative  elements. 
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The  Gothic  Period.     Its  artistic  unity.      The  Gilds. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Style. 

Italy  and  the  Classic  Spirit. 

The  Period  of  Transition. 

The  High  Renaissance. 

Eighteenth  Century^  Europe. 

The  Causes  of  the  Revivals. 

Present-day"  Problems. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR 
INTERIOR  DECORATORS 


Mr.  J.  Frank  Copeland 
Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Objects  in  the  Museum. 


Introduction:     the  status  of  Interior  Decoration  in  relation  to  Architecture. 

A  Consideration  of  Floors. 

Mouldings:     the  relation  of  form  to  use  and  of  decoration  to  form. 

The  Treatment  of  Walls. 

The  Arch. 

Doorways  and  Doors. 

Ceilings:     plaster  and  wood. 

Vaults:     structural  forms,  decorations. 

Windows:     framing  and  sash. 

Tracery. 

Leaded  Glass  Windows. 

The  Column:     base,  shaft,  capital. 

The  Orders. 

Gothic  and  Other  Forms. 

The  Classic  Entablature. 

Parapets  and  Balustrades. 

Stairways:     fireplaces. 

Floor  and  Wall  Coverings:     hangings. 

Lighting  Fixtures. 

Furniture. 

The  Choice  and  Placing  of  Pictures,  Bric-a-brac,  etc.. 

Decorative  Sculpture. 

Decorative  Painting. 

Ecclesiastical  Forms. 

FURNITURE  :     ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Mr.  Edward  Warwick 

Illustrated   by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Objects  in  the   Museum. 


The  Furniture  of  the  Gothic  Period. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

Jacobean  Furniture. 

Charles  I:     The  Commonwealth:     Charles  II. 

The  Times  of  W^illiam  and  Mary. 

The  Development  Under  Queen  Anne. 
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Early  Georgian  Furniture. 

A  Summing  Up  of  the  Foregoing  Periods. 

The  Principles  of  Interior  Decoration. 

Chippendale:     early  work. 

Chippendale:     later  developments. 

France:     The  style  of  Louis  XIV. 

France:     The  changes  under  Louis  XV. 

France:     Developments  under  Louis  XVI. 

The  Brothers  Adam. 

The  Furniture  of  Hepplewhite. 

The  Furniture  of  Sheraton. 

The  Period  of  the  Empire. 

The  Early  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

The  Development  of  the  "Grand  Manner.  ' 

Italian  Furniture  of  the  Late  Renaiss.a.nce. 

The  Baroque  Style. 

Recapitulation. 

yOTE:     This  course  is  also  given  in  the  evening:     Fee  $5.00. 

HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOUR 


By  Edward  Warwick. 
Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,   Charts  and  Photographs 


Introduction. 

Egyptian. 

Assyrian. 

Greek  and  Roman  Costume. 

Greek  and  Roman  Armor. 

Drapery  in  Costume. 

i  Merovingian 
Carlovingian. 
Britans  and  Anglo-Saxons. 

MEDIAEVAL  COSTUME. 

End  of  11th  and  the  12th  Century.     England  and  France. 
13th  Century.     England  and  France. 
14th  Century.     England  and  France. 
15th  Century.     England  and  France. 

STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ARMOR. 
I.     Chain  Mail  and  the  Crusades. 

II.     Cyclas  Period,  Studded  and  Splinted  Period.     The  Long  Bow 
versus    The     Cross     Bow. 

III.  Camail    and    Jupon    Period. 
The  Surcoatless  Period 

The  Taking  of  a  Castle  and  Mediaeval  Engines  of  War. 

IV.  Tabard  Period. 

The  Medi.\eval  Tournament,  its  rules  and  regulations. 
V.     The  Maximilian  Period. 

The  Introduction  of  Gun  Powder. 
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Heraldry. 

Ancient  Ships. 

Ecclesiastical  Costume. 

The  Renaissance  Costume  in  Italy. 

Its  Introduction  in  France  and  England. 

1st  half  of  the  16th  Century. 

2nd  half  of  the  16th  Century  in  England  and  France. 

2nd  half  of  the  16th  Century  in  America. 

1st  half  of  the  17th  Century  in  England  and  France 

2nd  half  of  the  I7th  Century  in  England  and  France. 

The  17th  Century  in  America. 

The  18th  Century  in  England  and  America. 

The  18th  Century  in  France. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS:  In  consideration  of  an  annual  appropria- 
tion to  the  institution  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  each  Senatorial 
district  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  one  free  scholarship  in  any  regular 
course  of  the  School  for  three  years.  These  appointments  are  made  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  usually  on  the  recommendation  of  members  of  the  State 
Legislature.  Applications  should  be  made  direct  to  the  Governor  through  the 
Senator  of  the  district  in  which  the  applicant  lives.  Application  blanks  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  the  School. 

CITY  SCHOLARSHIPS:  The  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  maintains  a  number  of  free  scholarships  in  the  School,  open  to 
pupils  of  all  the  High  Schools,  the  Normal  School  and  the  Public  Industrial 
Art  School.  Appointments  to  these  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Board  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Principals  of  the  several  schools,  to  whom  all 
applications  for  such  scholarships  should  be  addressed. 

SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS:  A  number  of  free  scholarships  are  granted 
by  the  Trustees,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  Faculty,  to 
meritorious  students  who  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  School. 

These  have  been  provided  by  gifts  and  bequests  from: 

Mrs.  Chapman  Biddle 
Mr.  James  H.  Cresson 
Mr.  Robert  P.  DeSilver 
Miss  Mary  A.  Dobbins 

The  Elizabeth  Duane  Gillespie  Memorial  Fund 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  W.  Graham 
Mrs.  John  Harrison 
Mr.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 
Mr.  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 
Mr.  Charles  Valentine  Neumann 
Mr.  William  Keehmle  Ramborger 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 
Mrs.  Walter  R.  Stenger 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Temple 
Mrs.  William  Weightman,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  Williams 
Edward  Tonkin  Dobbins  Scholarship: 
founded  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Dobbins 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harrison  Scholarship: 

founded  by  Mrs.  John  Harrison 
M.  Theresa  Keehmle  Scholarship: 

founded  by  William  Keehmle  Ramborger 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  Scholarship: 

founded  by  Mrs.  John  Harrison 
Georgia  B.  Mcllhenny  Memorial  Scholarship 

founded  by  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mcllhenny  Memorial  Scholarships 
Aspasia  Eckert  Ramborger  Scholarship: 

founded  by  William  Keehmle  Ramborger 


PRIZES 

At  the  close  of  each  School  year  prizes  (ranging  from  five  to  twenty-five 
dollars)  are  awarded  for  the  best  work  in  the  various  courses. 
Those  awarded  in  June,  1922,  were: 

Associate  Committee  of  Women's  Prizes  (in  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Duane  Gillespie) 

Meredeth  Allison  Prize 

Major  Charles  W^eaver  Bailey  Prize 

Joseph  T.  Biley  Memorial  Prizes 

H.  H.  Battles  Prizes 

Mrs.  William  T.  Carter  Prize 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe  Prizes 

Emma  S.  Crozier  Prizes 

Emergency  Aid — Disabled  Soldiers'  Fund  Prize 

Charles  Henry  Fox  Prize 

Girls'  Industrial  Art  League  Prize 

Frederick  Graff  Prize 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove  Prize 

Mrs.  John  Harrison  Prize 

Miss  Nina  C.  Lea  Prize 

Henry  Perry  Leland  Prize 

Caroline  Axford  Magee  Prize 

J.  Burnett  Mattson  Prize 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs  Prize 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols  Prizes 

Thornton  Oakley  Prize 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorn  Patterson  Prize  (in  memory  of  Mrs.f  John  Harri- 
son) 

Mrs.  Virginia  Ralston  Prize 

Mary  Lucretia  Ramborger  Prize 

Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts  Prize 

Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith  Prize 

Anna  E.  Sinnott  Prize 

James  F.  Sullivan  Prize 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Harrison-Smith  Prize 

Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum  Prize  (in  memory  of  Mrs.  Rodman  Ellison) 

F.  Weber  &  Company  Prize 

Mrs.  John  Wister  Prize 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister  Prize 

Elizabeth  Woll  Prize 
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OFFICERS  and  MEMBERS 

of 
STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

President — Helen  T.  Stevenson 
Vice-President — Louise  Adams 
Secretary — Priscilla  Cunningham 
Treasurer — Leon  Karp 


Edmund  Jones 
Louise  Adams 


John  Daly 
Robert  Cale 


Fourth  Year 


Third  Year 


Sarah  Nusbaum 
Byron  Sharpe 

Elsa  Dalott 

I.  Beatrice  Larer 


Second  Year 


Leon  Karp 

John  C.  Wonsetler 


Priscilla  Cunningham 
Helen  T.  Stevenson 


First  Year 


Ellen  Donovan 
Dorothy  Van  Loan 


Paul  Remmey 
Henry  Clymer 
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ALUMiNI  ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 

Mrs.  Charles  Harper  Smith President 

Oscar  E.  Mertz Vice-President 

Florence  Clegg Secretary 

OtiUe  Bachman Treasurer 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

Miss  Otilie  Bachman  Mr.  Henry  Pitz 

Miss  Florence  Clegg  Mrs.  Charles  Harper  Smith 

Mr.  Oscar  E.  Mertz  Mr.  John  Ray  Sinnock 

Miss  Grace  Norcross  Miss  Mary  B.  Sweeney 

Mr.  Edward  Warwick 

LIFE  MEMBERS 

Adclph,  Albert  Jean  Mcllhenny,  Selina  B. 

Price,  Susanna  M. 
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Class  in  Rendering 
Pen-and-Ink  Drawing:     E.  Dalot 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


Adolph,  Albert  Jean 

Adolphson,  Louise 

Anderson,  Fred 

Archdeacon,  Spencer 

Arnold,  Elizabeth 

Ayers,  Heler 

Bachmann,  Otilie 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  (Isabelle 

Bradley)  ^ 
Baker,  Jane  Knox 
Baker,  Louise  H. 
Balderston,  Ann 
Barr,  Frances 
Bardsley,  Alice  E. 
Beachman,  Noble  F. 
Black,  M.  Roberta 
Blackburn,  Harriet  L 
Bock,  Mabel 

Bonner.  Mrs.  Harriet  Burt 
Bostock,  Margaret 
Bower,  Maurice 
Bowers,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Brecht,  Harold  S. 
Brenner,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Barker 
Brinton,  Anne  H. 
Brinton,  Florence 
Bruger,  Flora 
Buckley,  Mildred 

Buck,  Vera  Bashalier  (Mrs.  Joseph  F.) 
Buck,  Mrs.  Helen  Boyer 
Burger,  M.  W. 
Bush,  Theodora  Phillips 
Caley,  Isabel  W. 
Canter,  Albert  M. 
Camero,  Blanche 
Cheney,  Margaret 
Clegg,  Florence  M. 
Cook,  Dorothy  Randall 
Copeland,  Mrs.  J.  Frank 
Copeland,  J.  Frank 
Cole,  Marie 
Dallett,  Dorothea 
Dambly,  Mrs.  Alva  Schultz 
Davis,  Emma  Earlenbaugh  (Mrs.Wm. 

John) 
DeFrehn,  Sarah 
Dickel,  Conrad 
D'Ascenzo,  Nicola 
D'Ascenzo,  Nicola,  Mrs. 
Dow,  Mary  P. 
Dowdell,  Dorothy 
Dolan,  Alice  Hibbard 
Donovan,  Mary 
Dooner,  Richard  T. 


Driver,  Jane 

Dunn,  Frances  McAleer  (Mrs.  Chas.  B.) 

Edwards,  Parke 

Ege,  Otto  F. 

Emmons,  Alice  Lemon  (Mrs.  L.  C.) 

Evans,  Mrs.  Helen  Lowden 

Ewald,  Louis 

Finley,  E.  Dorothy 

Fox,  Helen  A. 

Freelon,  Allen  R. 

Freund,  Rudolph 

Froelick,  Florence 

Fromuth,  Herman  C,  Jr. 

Garber,  Virginia 

Grauer,  William 

Gray,  William  F. 

Gregory,  Mary 

Griggs,  Edith 

Grofe,  Lloyd  Nelson 

Grubb,  Miriam 

Hall,  Ellen 

Haines,  Clarence 

Harrison,  Gwendolyn 

Hart,  Eleanor 

Hawley,  Catherine  R. 

Heebner,  Margaret 

Henderson,  Leslie 

Hoar,  Frances  D. 

Hoffman,     Ruth     MacCoUum,     (Mrs. 

Wray  B.) 
Hoffman,  Sarah  Virginia 
Hoopes,  Margaret 
Horn,  Frank 
Hunter,  Frances 
Jacobs,  Isabel  M. 
Jacobs,  Olive 
Jarrett,  B.  Frank 
Jewell,  Merle 
Johnson,  Mabel  E. 
Jones,  Ada 
Kairer,  Margaret  G. 
Kaufman,  Marjory 
Kelley,  Grace  G. 

Kind,  Edith  Clement  (Mrs.  Paul  A.) 
Kitchen,  May  R.  (Mrs.  A.  C.) 
Knight,  Frederick  C. 
Krause,  Helena  M. 
Leaw,  Grace  P. 
Leeds,  Margaret 

Little,  Mrs.  John  W.  (Mary  Poor) 
Longnecker,  Paul 
Lynn,  Katherine  (Mrs.  William) 
MacFarlane,  Ida  E. 
McCann,  Charles  B. 
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McCloskey,  Mary 
Margolis,  Dorothy 
Mann,  Helen 
Markley,  Ella  H.  ^ 
Markley,  Emma  K. 
Mertz,  Oscar  E. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Martin,  Ethel 
Martino,  Modestino 
Matson,  J.  Burnett 
May,  Louise  Cooper 
Marrill,  Helen 
Metz,  Earl 
Milhous,  Katherine 
Minnich,  George  A. 
Minnick,  Mary 

Moffett,  Emily  Crooks  (Mrs.  E.  L.) 
Moore,  Edward  C. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Lola 

Moss, Gertrude  Sommerill  (Mrs.G.S.) 
Murphy,  Helen  B. 
Nesbit,  Janet 
Newbold,  Anna  M. 
Newman,  F.  Evelyn 
Nickels,  Marjorie 
Norris,  Elizabeth 
North,  Ruth 
Ostertag,  Mary 
Pahl,  Otto 

Pennegar,  Leo  Adams 
Pennington,  Edna 
Phillips,  Isabel 
Pierce,  John  R. 
Pitz,  Henry 
Plack,  Marion  Coyle 
Poiesz,  Clemens 
Potteiger,  Anne 
Price,  Susanna  M. 
Read,  Fay 

Rebok,  Anne  Goodfellow  (Mrs.  Pres- 
ton A.) 
Renner,  Herbert 
Ricci,  Armando 
Richardson,  Emily 
Rieger,  Henry  Edwin 
Ritter,  Elma  S. 
Roberts,  Gertrude 
Roberts,  Jean 
Roessner,  Joseph 
Rossin,  Harry 


Roth,  Hattie 

Roth,  Mallie 

Ruby,  Edna  Browning 

Rudolph,  Norman 

Schaeffner,  Lillian  Hess(Mrs.  Henry  P.) 

Schmidt,  Gertrude 

Scott,  Mrs,  Charles  T. 

Segur,  Charlotte 

Sellner,  Eudora 

Shover,  Lucy  Marie 

Shriner,  Robert 

Shuler,  Clyde  F. 

Shupert,  Malissa  L 

Sinnock,  John  Ray 

Smedley,  Mildred  R. 

Smith,  Helen  Stubbs  (Mrs.     Chas. 

Harper) 
Sparks,  W.  E. 
Spear,  Frank  G. 
Starr,  Katherine 

Stayton,  Mrs.  Leon  (Marion  Nusser) 
Steel,  Sophie  B. 
Stevens,  Vera  L.  G. 
Stiles,  Herbert  A. 
Stolzenberg,  Dorothy  Boyle,  (Mrs.  J. 

W.) 
Stratton,  Howard  Freemont 
Sweeney,  Mary  B. 
Taws,  Louis  J. 
Thompson,  William  Heyl 
Turner,  Annabel 
Van  Artsdalen,  James  N. 
Wait,  Frances 
Walker,  Bessie 
Wallace,  Helen 
Walter,  Irma  Betz  (Mrs.  G.) 
Walton,  Edward  B.  A. 
Ward,  Mary  Kimball  (Mrs.  L.  Da 

Costa) 
Wardwell,  Louise  G. 
Warren,  Cora 
Warwick,  Edward 
Watson,  Maud  Smith  (Mrs.  E.  A.) 
Weeks,  Dorothy 
Weisel,  Miss  D.  D. 
Wenzel,  Hattie 
Willis,  Albert  P. 
Wilson,  Pauline 
Wood,  Ethelwyn 
Yost,  Herman  B. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 


Abbott,  Margaret 

Adams,  Edna  Champion  (Mrs.  Frank) 

Adams,  Frank 

Adams,  Louise 

Andrade,  C.  P.  DaCosta 

Archdeacon,  Frances  MacMullen(Mrs. 

Spencer) 
Bacharach,  Herman 
Barton,  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Barnes,  Ruth 
Barwis,  Beatrice 
Bassett,  C.  Leland 
Beckenbaugh,  George 
Bedeau,  George 
Beister,  Frances 
Bell,  AHce 
Bibo,  Bertha 
Bindenier,  H. 
Blood,  William 
Bolden,  Elizabeth 
Boher,  Elizabeth 
Boyd,  William  J. 
Bradley,  Lucy 
Brady,  Helen 
Brill,  J.  A. 
Brunner,  F.  Sands 
Buch,  Dorothy 
Bugbee,  Ripley  W. 
Burger,  Melton  H. 
Burns,  William  J. 
Burton,  Mary 
Butterworth,  Myra 
Cadwalader,  Stacy 
Caine,  David 
Gale,  Robert  Carl 
Cammerota,  Dominick 
Campbell,  George 
Cannon,  Florence 
Cavaliere,  Raphael 
Caver,  Mary  Augusta 
Chadwick,  Bertram 
Chadwick,  Helen 
Champion,  Edna  (Mrs.  Frank) 
Chase,  Isabel 
Christie,  Alexander 
Church,  Millicent  E. 
Cocklin,  Henry  M. 
Cohen,  Eleanor 
Collins,  Elizabeth  G. 
Cone,  Miriam 
Conover,  Lora 
Cornwall,  Martha 
Crowther,  Robert  W. 
Dalot,  Elsa  B. 


Davis,  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Hubert  G. 

DeFord,  Alice 

DelGuercio,  Mary 

Detterrer,  Ernest  F. 

DiGaetana,  Joseph 

Dinguid,  Mary  S. 

Dorrell,  Ernest  F.  P. 

Dotterer,  Lloyd 

Doyle,  Dorothy 

Down,  Raymond 

Dunbar,  Elizabeth 

Dunlop,  Mrs.  Louise 

Early,  J.  Mark 

Eisle,  Elsa 

Elliott,  Ruth 

Eltonhead,  Frank 

Elverson,  Willard 

Englestoff,  Miss  W. 

Fetterman,  Clarence 

Fields,  Thomas  B. 

Finch,  Marilla 

Finnegan,  Francis 

Fogg,  Marian 

Fogarty,  Thomas 

Gallagher,  Anna  M. 

Gallagher,  M.  J. 

Garrison,  Elizabeth  D. 

Geiszel,  John  H. 

Gest,  Margaret  R. 

Gibbons,  George  A. 

Gilchrist,  Douglass 

Gould,  R.  C. 

Greenwood,  Una 

Gruenburg,  Ruth 

Hall,  Mabel  B. 

Hall,  Ruth 

Hansell,  Margaret 

Harper,  Margaret 

Haws,  Ruth 

Heist,  Virginia 

Hengst,  Marion 

Hepford,  Dorothy 

Hill,  Mildred 

Hill,  Pearl 

Hinney,  Elsie  L 

Hitner,  Mrs.  Ada  Goforth 

Howell,  Mrs.  S.  A. 

Hughes,  Harriet  P. 

Hurlburt,  Elizabeth 

James,  Anna  Dunbar  (Mrs.  Reese) 

Janson,  Joseph  A. 

Jantzen,  Mildred 

Jaxon,  Quentin 
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Johnson,  Ruth 

Johnson,  Florence  M. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Marjory  Payne 

Jones,  Bertram 

Jones,  Edmund  W. 

Jones,  Edna 

Jones,  Ruth  Mitchell  (Mrs. Theodore  C 

Joseph,  Margaret 

Justice,  Marion 

Karp,  Leon 

Katze,  Roseland 

Kauffman,  Anna  C. 

Kauffman,  Bessie 

Kneedler,  Dorothy 

Kneubel,  John  H. 

Krewson,  Ward  S. 

Kuen,  Harriet  C. 

LaFevre  Elizabeth  Bowers  (Mrs.  Cha- 

uncey  M.) 
Lambdin,  Winifred 
Lamborn,  Hazel 
Lane,  Wade 
Larer,  Beatrice 
Larzelere,  Henry 
Lawson,  Anna  Virginia 
Leahy,  Jack  J. 
Ledyard,  Fred 
Leidy,  Edwin 
Leister,  George 
Leland,  Bassett  C. 
Lennon,  Hope 
Levinson,  Jane 
Lindner,  Dorothy 
Litchworth,  Sarah  H. 
Lomison,  Katherine 
Lukens,  Elizabeth 
Luttgen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P. 
McCarthy,  Florence 
McKernan,  Agnes 
McLellan,  Ralph 
Malpass,  Margaret 
Mandel,  Pauline 
Mann,  Helen 
Marks,  Rhoda 
Martino,  Antonio 
Medde,  Warren 
Meehan,  Ellen 
Milione,  Louis 
Monroe,  Ruth  A. 
Morgan,  Elsa  M. 
Morris,  Blanche  B. 
Mortimer,  Sarah 

MuUer,  Emma  Reiner  (Mrs.  Alfred  D. 
Murphy,  Rosemary 
Murray,  Edith 
Neal,  Dorothy  B.  C. 


Nefferdorf,  Margaret 

Nelson,  D.  E. 

Newland,  Virginia 

Newswanger,  Vernon 

Norcross,  Grace 

Nusbaum,  Sarah 
.)Nye,  Myrtle 

Oxholm,  Elinor 

Page,  William 

Patton,  Percy 

Pennell,  Leslie 

Penrod,  Harry 

Petriken,  Margaret 

Pinto,  Salvatore 

Pott,  Rudolph 

Price,  Elizabeth 

Pullinger,  Herbert 
-   Radach,  Marjory 

Ragotzky,  Alice  B. 

Reeder,  Ruth 

Reiner,  Emma 

Reinhart,  Miss  M.  B. 

Renaut,  Marcella  E. 

Richard,  Margaret 

Roberts,  Mary  England  (Mrs.  Erie) 

Rockey,  Byron 

Rock,  Harry  R. 

Rogers,  Richard 

Ross,  Arsie 

Ross,  George 

Rosenquist,  Ruth 

Russell,  Dorothy  E. 

Sanders,  Ethel 

Saslow,  Louis 

Saunders,  William 

Schaner,  Ruth 

Seeds,  Florence 

Sharp,  Myron  J. 

Sharpe,  Matthew  E. 

Sharadin,  H.  W. 

Shaw,  Marion  Hengst  (Mrs.  George) 

Sheeley,  Earl 

Shilling,  C.  AUyn 

Shover,  Edna 

Sickel,  William  F. 

Sims,  Gladys 

Sinclair,  Alice 

Smith,  Alice     Raymond     (Mrs.     Leon 
Ames) 

Smith,  Edward 

Smith,  Eleanor 

Smith,  Sarah  Jane 
)  Smith,  Singerly 

Sosnowski,  Amelia 

Spencer,  Katherine 

Spraker,  Layton 
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Stauffer,  John  M. 
Stevenson,  Helen 
Stout,  Mary 
Sturmer,  Mary  E. 
Suydan,  E.  H. 
Taylor,  Florence 
Taylor,  Helen 
Tees,  Beatrice 
Thackeray,  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  Florence 
Tilton,  Ionia 
Tindall,  Miriam 
Tobin,  Ralph 
Todd,  James  C. 
Troemner,  Caroh  n  Estelle 
Turner,  Edith 
Underhill,  Lucille 
Urffer,  Darwin  H. 
Van  Horn,  Mrs.  Helen 
Van  Leer,  Mrs.  W.  M. 


Van  Sciver,  Lloyd 

Van  Sciver,  Russell 

Wagner,  Emilv 

Walters,  Ed.  E. 

Warren,  Violet  Milnes  (Mrs.  Richards) 

Watts,  Helen 

Webb,  Paul  D. 

Weathers,  Helen 

Wick,  Irene 

Wildermuth,  Carl 

Williams,  Melville  L. 

Wilson,  Victor  T. 

Wiltbank,  Margaret 

Wirt,  John 

Worrell,  Mrs.  A.  L. 

Yetter,  Frances 

Young,  B^Ton 

Zahniser,  Mrs.  Hannah 

Zimmerman,  Harry 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONALTY 


I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the   Pennsylvania   Museum  and 

School  of  Industrial  Art  the  sum  of 

dollars,  free  of  all  taxes. 


Witnesses . 


FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 


I  give  and  devise  unto  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  all  that  certain  {here  insert  a  description  of  the 
property)  free  of  all  taxes. 


Witnesses , 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM  AND  SCHOOL  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ART 


Enclosed  please  find  ^^^^  ^^^^^  for 
cheque 

Annual  Membership  $10  annually 
Contributing  Membership        25  or  more  annually 
Sustaining  Membership         150 
Life  Membership  200 

Fellowship  Member  1,000 

Patron  Member  5,000 

The  Museum  Bulletin  and  the  notification  of  special  exhibi- 
tions and  Museum  events  and  School  lectures  are  to  be  sent  to 


Name 


Address 


Bequests  by  will  to  either  the  Museum  or  School  should  be  made 
to  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM  AND  SCHOOL  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ART 
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